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ABSTRACT 

Sustainability has become a buzzword in organizational research and ecological science. Much 
has been said about the role of sustainability for organizational development and markets. 
Thousands of organizations worldwide have adopted sustainability strategies to boost their 
productivity and develop a competitive advantage. Yet the concept of sustainability is so complex 
that it is virtually impossible to ensure a standardized definition or for one organization to 
understand all its facets in detail. Moreover, under the influence of its own popularity, the concept 
of sustainability constantly evolves and changes meaning. More often than not, organizations and 
leaders develop a narrow view of sustainability. They consider only the aspects of sustainability 
that are directly related to their sphere of performance. In this article, three elements of the 
definition of sustainability are discussed: longevity, maintenance of core principles or purposes, 
and responsibility to external needs. The term organization is used because the principles are 
often applicable to governmental and non-profit organizations as well as businesses. 
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INTRODUCTION 



he current state of literature provides abundant information about the importance of sustainability in 
business and the most important sustainability trends. Business researchers constantly seek to link 
the notion of sustainability to other business-oriented concepts, including internalization, 
organization-specific advantages, public policy, organizational strategy, competitiveness, and leadership (Kolk & 
Pinkse, 2008). These researchers stimulate the debate within business about its role in promoting sustainability in 
society (Watson, Corbett, Boudreau, & Webster, 2012). Meanwhile, researchers analyze the connections between 
sustainability and leadership, accountability, organizational change, and information technologies. 


Despite the growing body of literature, numerous gaps in sustainability knowledge continue to persist. 
Researchers still lack any agreement as for the definition and notion of sustainability. According to Fibuch and Way 
(2012), “there are at least 50 definitions of sustainability in the literature” (p. 36). Current sustainability research 
could benefit from a single, universal definition of sustainability that could be used uniformly across various fields 
of business activity and research. 


According to the root meaning of the word, a basic definition of organization sustainability must include 
longevity and retaining of core principles or purposes, regardless of internal and external changes over time. 
According to this definition, the long-term success of any organization greatly depends on the degree to which its 
sustainable development strategy is functional. Raatsch (2012) focuses on another element by choosing the 
sustainability definition provided by the Brundtland commission, which interprets sustainability as the process of 
development (or business activity) that satisfies the needs of today’s generation without limiting or impeding the 
needs of later generations. As applied to business and organizational activities, organizations are expected to use 
scarce resources to satisfy their needs in ways that will enable future generations to satisfy these needs without 
greater difficulty than is imposed on the current generation. The present discussion is organized around these three 
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elements of the definition of sustainability: longevity, maintenance of core principles or purposes, and responsibility 
to external needs. 

STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 

Despite the growing amount of literature on the topic, as well as the increasing awareness of sustainability 
issues in society, the current knowledge of business sustainability has many gaps and inconsistencies. Sustainability 
research is highly diverse and unsystematic. To some degree, different types of organizations face different 
sustainability needs. Even the meaning of the word sustainability varies greatly across organizations and 
researchers. In light of these controversies, the existing sustainability research needs to be systematized and 
reorganized, to reflect the most important sustainability and resource allocation issues facing today’s organizations. 
A starting point for greater systematization and order is clarity in the definition of the concept, which the present 
article attempts to provide. 

LONGEVITY 

Unfortunately, many organizations and researchers limit their vision of sustainability to purely ecological 
strategies: for example. Albino, Balice, Dangelico, and Iacobone (2012) explored the impact of ecological strategies 
on green product development. This view does not fully address how to promote sustainability efforts in 
organizations whose focus does not relate to product development. In reality, the concept of sustainability and its 
impact on organizations’ performance are much broader. Positive links between organizations’ sustainable and 
economic performance have been widely established (Lee & Pati, 2012). One of the most recent trends is a 
discussion of sustainability impacts on business and various aspects of organizational performance, including 
discussion of the importance of the competitive and cost-effectiveness potentials for sustainability measures. Lee 
and Pati insist that an organization’s social and ecological performance are the best predictors of its economic and 
market-based performance results. The combined effects of both social and environmental performance on 
organizations’ economic and market performance are particularly significant (Lee & Pati, 2012). 

MAINTAINANCE OF CORE PRINCIPLES OR PURPOSES 

For businesses, making a profit is typically the core purpose. Many managers still take the stance that 
sustainability measures create no benefit unless they yield short-term financial profits. With this stance, they fail to 
recognize the potential benefits of sustainability measures for overall organizational performance (Fibuch & Way, 
2012). Analyzing the pros and cons of sustainability in business requires a new way of thinking about the desired 
outcomes (Epstein & Yuthas, 2012). Traditional cost-benefit analysis may not reflect the needs for sustainability 
evaluation in their entirety. A whole range of impacts and consequences of sustainability strategies need to be 
considered, from the ecological impacts to changes in labor practices, society, and product responsibility (Epstein & 
Yuthas, 2012), all of which affect public perception of an organization. Monetary costs and benefits alone cannot 
create the full picture of sustainability impacts on organizations. Unfortunately, most companies lack effective 
instruments and adequate knowledge to measure financial outcomes of sustainability measures (Epstein & Yuthas, 
2012). 

RESPONSIBILITY TO EXTERNAL NEEDS 

One could argue that contemporary Western society is organized around the value of self-interest. 
Economic principles and considerations of rationality and accountability largely govern societal thinking and 
decision making. During the 20th century, most Western countries operated on the principle that allocation of scarce 
resources among organizations and individuals should be based on free enterprise and an economic philosophy 
largely based on supply and demand (Watson et al., 2012). Decades of the industrial revolution and the human 
commitment to continued development and technical advancement have changed the planet to the extent that some 
scientists believe that extensive use of fossil fuels may have polluted the global ecosystem and changed the climate 
to a dangerous and irreversible extent (Watson et ah, 2012). The growing popularity of sustainability theories and 
perspectives indicates an increasing recognition that competitive pricing as part of currently favored economic 
principles may not be the best way to distribute scarce resources fairly. The field of sustainability science and 
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research is currently calling on businesses to shift the emphasis away from a purely profit driven economic 
perspective to consider the individual and organization as part of a system that is currently unsustainable. The main 
reason is that competitive economies do not account for “externalities, which represent costs absorbed by society 
rather than the producer” (Watson et al., 2012, p. 29). Arbogast and Thornton (2012) determined that companies 
who embrace sustainability will thrive and the companies that do not will be challenged. Their definition of 
sustainability is that a business must operate in a manner that does not leave a significant footprint on the 
environment. 

LEADERSHIP ROLE IN SUSTAINABILITY INITIATIVES 

Linking executive leadership and sustainability has already become commonplace. It is a new trend to train 
leaders on sustainability responsibilities. It is possible to assume that, as leaders usually direct organizational 
change, so can they inspire sustainability changes in their organizations. The debate, however, is in how far should 
leaders’ sustainability responsibilities go and whether sustainability should become a fiduciary responsibility of 
senior leaders (Fibuch & Way, 2012). In most cases, the answer to these questions is affirmative: one primary 
responsibility of leaders is to ensure dissemination of an organizational vision that includes sustainability principles, 
followed by structures and processes that will sustain long-term success (Fibuch & Way, 2012) and responsiveness 
to needs external to the organization. Moreover, to achieve the desired level of sustainability, aspects of 
organizational performance could be monitored and improved. As part of sustainability efforts, leaders could work 
to mitigate the most egregious resource waste, create economic and/or social value, and if a for-profit business, also 
promote a long-term perspective of maintaining or expanding financial capital through non-exploitative measures 
(Fibuch & Way, 2012). Leaders may successfully combine the features of traditional and sustainable 
entrepreneurship, which will move their organizations toward the desired sustainability goals (Kury, 2012). 

CONCLUSION 

All fields of business are subject to influences of these three parts of the sustainability concept. As the 
popularity of sustainability trends increases, many organizations and corporate sectors have faced pressure to 
increase sustainability measures. Sustainability concepts and goals have become extremely common among 
businesses and enterprises, and its scope constantly expands. Sustainability is likely to become a dominant trend. 
Sustainability is now widely accepted as one of the most important factors of organizational growth and 
development. According to Epstein and Yuthas (2012), few reliable methods exist for assessing the outcomes of 
sustainability measures. A solid basis for future research—in which managers and scholars can engage in a united 
effort for the sake of reconciling the existing differences in stakeholder and management assumptions about 
sustainability performance outcomes—could be assisted by clarifying the definition of sustainability. As the body of 
research on corporate sustainability constantly increases, educators do well to convey these three basic organizing 
elements to students, to (a) prepare new business leaders and personnel with a basis from which to categorize and 
understand sustainability issues and (b) to promote the emergence of new strategies for sustainability. 
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